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duty, even in matters which are often deemed 
of small moment, she felt the sweet reward of 
heavenly peace. At this early period of life, 
the necessity of endeavouring to follow the dic- 
tates of the Spirit of Truth, however small its 
requirings might appear to the outward view, 
was so deeply engraven on her heart, that it be- 
came her primary engagement, and the govern- 
ing principle of her future course. Thus being 
faithful in the day of small things, she expe- 
rienced a growth in grace, and was enabled to 
show forth in her example the fruits of the Spi- 
rit, in love, in gentleness, and in meekness of 
spirit. 

In the twenty-fourth year of her age, she was 
united in marriage with our friend William Ellis, 
and soon after removed with him to this neigh- 
bourhood, where she continued to reside during 
the remainder of her life. 

At the time of their settlement here, the 
country for a considerable distance around, was 
in a wilderness state, and they had to encounter 
many of the difficulties and privations incident 
to new settlements, but though of a delicate 
frame and accustomed to many indulgences, she 
was cheerful and contented in her allotment. 
A few families of Friends soon settled around 
them, whose society was congenial, but there 
was no meeting for divine worship near enough 
for them to attend, which was a source of deep 
concern to her exercised mind, and she felt it to 
be the greatest privation attendant on their situ- 
ation. 

The Monthly meeting to which they then be- 
longed was distant about one hundred miles, not- 
withstanding which she several times attended 
it, performing the journey on horseback, through 
a country but little cultivated, and over a range 
of lofty and rugged mountains. It was not long 
before an indulged meeting was granted them, 
in the attendance of which she was diligent and 
earnest, and has often been heard, even late in 
life, to remark upon the solid comfort aud in- 
struction she was permitted to experience in 
these small but solemn gatherings, and that she 
had great cause to commemorate the goodness 
and mercy of Israel’s Shepherd, who thus watch- 
ed over and cared for her, and preserved her 
from being entangled by the allurements of this 
fading world. 

Under the precious and tendering impressions 
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Testimony of Muncy Monthly Meeting, in Penn- 
sylvania, concerning Mercy ELLs, deceased. 


Believing that the memory of the just is bless- 
ed, and that the example of those, who, through 
submission to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
have been enabled to fight the good fight, to 
keep the faith, and finish their course with joy, 
tends to animate survivors to foilow them as 
they followed Christ, we are engaged to preserve 
some account of this our beloved friend. 

She was the daughter of William and Mary 
Cox, of Deer Creek, Maryland, both of whom 
were valuable and exemplary members of our 
religious Society, the former acceptably filling 
the station of an elder, and the latter being an 
approved minister. It was their concern to en- 
leavour to train up their offspring in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and our dear 
friend has frequently been heard to commemo- 
rate their pious care in this respect, as among 
the many favours which a merciful Creator had 
conferred upon her, and for which an account 
must be rendered, 

In very early life she was sensible of the ten- 
dering visitations of the love of God to her soul, 
inclinmg her to choose the good and refuse the 
evil; and as she yielded thereto, she was 
strengthened to surrender her own will to the 
will of her heavenly Father, and to make some 
steps in that narrow path which leads to true 
peace. As she endeavoured in simplicity to fol- 
low the pointing of the divine finger, she be- 
came impressed with the conviction that some 
articles of her dress were designed more for 
show than for use, and that it was her duty to 
lay them aside, believing that an attempt to de- 
corate the frail body, could not be agreeable in 
the divine sight. 

She frequently observed in after life, that fo 
® acts of simple obedience to apprehendedr 
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thus sealed upon her spirit by the fresh unfold- 
ings of the day-spring from on high, she was 
strengthened to renew her covenant with the 
Most High, that if He, whom her soul loved, 
and win tes watched over her from her early 
youth, would graciously continue to be with her, 
and give her food to eat and raiment to put on, 
he should be her God, and she would endeavour 
faithfully to serve him in the way of his requir- 
ings, during the residue of her days. 

‘Relieving that her divine Master had called 
her to the work of the ministry of the gospel, 
and been pleased to confer on her a gift therein, 
after passing through the necessary baptisms 
and exercises preparatory thereto, she first ap- 
peared in that capacity about the thirty-ninth 
year of her age. Having been instructed in 
the school of Christ to distinguish the voice of 
the true Shepherd from that of the stranger, 
she was careful to wait for his renewed putting 
forth, and simply to follow his leadings; by 
which means her communications were made 
lively and impressive, ministering grace to the 
hearers, and tending to the edification of the 
church. 

Her first religious engagement, with a minute 
from her Monthly meeting, was to visit the fa- 
milies of thisand a neighbouring Monthly meet- 
ing, which she was enabled to perform to the 

ace of her own mind, and to the satisfaction of 
~ friends. She was subsequently several times 
engaged in religious labour in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the State of New York and in Canada; 
nd although she had a family of children around 
her, many of whom were small, and was depriv- 
ed by death of her beloved husband, yet she was 
made willing to surrender all at the call of her 
Lord, and to run in the way of his requirings ; 
not doubting that he who put her forth, would 
open the way and watch over those whom she 
left behind. 

Her labours of love within the compass of this 
meeting were abundant, being deeply concerned 
for the spiritual welfare of its aniline warning 
and exhorting, and reproving with all long suf- 
fering and tenderness, desiring that all might be 
gathered into the fold of Christ, and become of 
the number of his sheep. She several times 
visited the families belonging to it, the last 
time being in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 
When laying this concern before her friends, she 
expressed the belief that it was an evening 
sacrifice required of her; and in the progress of 
it she several times remarked, that she believed 
it was her last visit of the kind amongst them. 
She earnestly encouraged the young and middle 
aged, while strength lasted, to double their dili- 
gence to make their calling and election sure. 

It was her lot to pass through deep afflictions, 
but she was favoured to experience the divine 
arm underneath for her support, and to hear 
his voice saluting her spiritual ear with the gra- 
cious promise, “I will never leave thee nor for- 


sake thee.” And she often remarked, tha: ¢); 
consoling language had been a stay and supp. 
to her during the subsequent “steps of bess lift 

In the attendance of our religious mectiy.. 
both for worship and discipline, she was ay... 
ample of diligence, careful to bring her childy» 
with her, and to encourage others to faithful... 
in this Christian duty. . 

Until her bodily strength was impaired hy 9}. 
vanced age, she generally attended the Yoayly 
meeting, and frequently our Quarterly meetin; 
though distant from her residence several da, 
journey. Such was her concern to be foxy 
faithful unto the end, and to fill up the measure 
of service allotted her in the militant chyre) 
that she made great exertions to perform appre. 
hended duty, even when tbe infirmities of av 
might seem to some a sufficient ground of ¢x. 
cuse. 

For the suppression of intemperance and the 
iniquitous practice of converting the gifts of a 
bountiful providence into a liquid poison, as she 
often termed it, she laboured much, both in pub. 
lic and in private, several times visiting those uot 
in profession with Friends, who were engaged 
in distilling, and labouring in love to dissuade 
them from an employment so unrighteous, and 
so destructive of the comfort and happiness of 
their fellow men. 

She took a deep interest in the religious and 
literary education of children, and a school under 
the care of Friends, being opened near her resi- 
dence, she extended the hospitality of her house 
to many who were remote from suitable schools, 
or who, from other causes, claimed her sympathy 
and aid, and we have reason to believe that her 
watchful, maternal care over these, was blessed 
to some of them. 

To the poor and those under affliction, whe- 
ther of body or mind, she was a tender and sym- 
pathising friend, frequently engaged in search- 
ing out objects of charity, and prompt in her 
endeavours to afford them timely and suitable 
relief. Being of an affable and affectionate 
disposition, sweetened by the love of God shed 
abroad in her heart, she was courteous and 
kind to all, and was greatly esteemed and belov- 
ed by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 

She continued to attend our religious mee'- 
ings until about two weeks previous to her de. 
cease, and though her bodily strength had much 
failed, her mind remained clear and vigorous, 
and she was frequently engaged in the exercise 
of her gift in a lively and acceptable manner. 
Her last public engagement was in fervent, * 
lemn supplication to the Most High, on behalf 
of ‘ the little meetings in this part ot his heritage. 

Having thus endeavoured to fulfil her social 
and religious duties in the fear of the Lord, and 
to occupy the gifts and talents entrusted to her, 
to the honour of the great Giver, she was ema 
bled to contemplate the close of life alt 
alarm, often expressing a desire to be release, 
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ghen it might be consistent with the Divine j bent mass The latter is the plan adopted in 
will. Her spirit seemed clothed with peaceful | the salt-mines. Large pillars of various dimen- 
quiet, calmly awaiting the final summons, as one | sions are left to support the roof at irregular in- 
hose day’s work was done. She was taken ill | tervals; but these bear a small proportion to 
on the Sth of the second month, 1848, and was jo mass of mineral excavated. The effect is 
mercifully spared from much bodily suffering. | most picturesque ; in the deep gloom of the ex- 
Toa friend who sat by her, she said, “If it should cavation, the pillars present tangible objects on 
he the blessed Master’s will at this time to pro- which the eye can rest, while the intervening 
claim a release, I hope it will be in mercy.” On | spaces stretch away into night. The mineral is 
being reminded of the gracious promise made to | loosened from the rock by blasting, and the ef- 
her in a time of great affliction, before alluded to, | fect of the explosions, heard from time to time 
she replied, “ Yes! and his promises are yea, | re-echoing through the wide spaces, and from 
and amen forever !”’ the distant walls of rock, gives a peculiar gran- 
She quietly and peacefully departed on the | deur and impressiveness to the scene. The 
afternoon of the 9th of the same month, having | great charm, indeed, on the occasion of a visit 
nearly completed her eighty-seventh year, a | to these mines, even when they are illuminated 
minister about forty-eight years; and we be-|by a thousand lights is chiefly owing to the 
lieve, that to her may be applied the language | gloomy and cavernous appearance, the dim end- 
of Holy Scripture, “ Blessed are the dead which | less perspective, broken by the numerous pillars, 
die in the Lord, yea, saith the Spirit, they rest | and the lights half disclosing and half conceal- 
from their labours, and their works do follow | ing the deep recesses which are formed and ter- 
them.” minated by these monstrous and solid projec- 
tions. The pillars, owing tothe great height of the 
roof, are very massive. For twenty feet of rock 
they are about fifteen feet thick. The descent 
The salt-mines of Cheshire, and the brinepits | to the mines is by a shaft—a_ perpendicular 
of Worcestershire, according to the best autho- | opening of six, eight, or ten feet square; this 
rity, not only supply salt sufficient for the con- | opening is used for the general purposes of ven- 
sumption of nearly the whole of England, but | tilation, drainage, lifting the mineral, as well as 
also upward of half a million of tons for expor-| the miners. It varies in dimensions according 
tation. Rock-salt is by no means confined to | to the extent of the excavations. In some of the 
England, it is found in many countries especi- | English mines the part of the bed of rock-salt 
ally where strata of more recent date than those | excavated amounts to several acres ; but in some 
of the coal measures abound. Though in some | parts of Europe the workings are even more ex- 
instances the mineral is pure and sparkling in | tensive. The Wilton mine, one of the largest 
its native state, it is generally dull and dirty, |in England, is worked 330 feet below the sur- 
owing to the matter with which it is associated. | face, and from it, and one or two adjacent mines, 
The ordinary shade is dull red, from being in | upward of 60,000 tons of salt are annually ob- 
contact with marls of that color. But notwith- | tained, two-thirds of which are immediately ex- 
standing, it possesses many interesting features. | ported, and the rest is dissolved in water, and 
When the extensive subterranean halls have | afterwards reduced to a crystalline state by eva- 
been lighted up with innumerable candles, the | porating the solution. It is not yet two hun- 
appearance is most interesting, and the visitor, | dred years since the Cheshire mines were disco- 
enchanted with the scene, feels himself richly | vered. In the year 1670, before men were guided 
repaid for the trouble he may have incurred in | by science in their investigations, an attempt was 
visiting the excavations. made to find coal in the district. The sinking 
The Cheshire mines are from 50 to 150 yards | was unsuccessful relative to the one mineral, 
below the surface. The number of salt-beds is | but the disappointment and loss were amply met 
five; the thinnest of them being only about six | by the discovery of the other. From that time 
inches, while the thickest is nearly forty feet. | till the present, the rock-salt has been dug, and, 
Besides these vast masses, there is a large quan- | as we have seen, most extensively used in Eng- 
tity of salt mixed up with the marl beds that | land, while the surplus supply has become an 
intervene. The method of working the rock-salt | article of exportation. Previous to this disco- 
is like that adopted for the excavation of coal; | very the consumption was chiefly supplied from 
ut itis much more safe and pleasant to visit | the brinepits of Worcestershire. 
these than the other, owing to the roof of the| There is a remarkable deposit of salt in the 
excavations being much more secure, and the | valley of Cardona, in the Pyrenees. Two thick 
absence of all noxious s, with the exception | masses of rock-salt, says Ansted, apparently 
of carbonic acid gas. In the thinner coal-seams, | united at their bases, make their appearance on 
the roof, or rock lying above the coal, is support- | one of the slopes of the hill of Cardona. One 
by wooden pillars as the mineral is with-| of the beds, or rather masses, has been worked, 
tawn ; while, in the thicker seams, pillars of coal | and measures about 130 yards by 250 ; but its 
are left at intervals to suppor! the superiacum-! depth has not been determined. It consists of 





THE SALT MINES OF EUROPE. 
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salt in a laminated condition, and with confused 
crystallization. That part which is exposed is 
composed of eight beds, nearly horizontal, hav- 
ing a total thickness of fifteen feet ; but the beds 
are separated from one another by red and varie- 
gated marls and gypsum. The second mass, 
not worked, appears to be unstratified, but in 
other respects resembles the former; and this 
portion, where it has been exposed to the action 
of the weather, is steeply scarped, and bristles 
with needle-like points, so that its appearance 
has been compared to that of a glacier. There 
is also an extensive salt-mine at Wieliczka, in 
Poland, and the manner of working it was ac- 
curately described some years since. The man- 
ner of descending into the mine was by means 
of a large cord wound round a wheel and worked 
by a horse. The visitor, seated on asmall piece 
of wood placed in the loop of the cord, and 
grasping the cord with both hands, was let down 
two hundred feet, the depth of the first galleries, 
through a shaft about eight feet square, sunk 
through beds of sand alternating with limestone, 
gypsum, variegated marls, and calcareous schists. 
Below the stage, the descent was by wooden 
staircases, nine or ten feet wide. In the first 
gallery was a chapel, measuring thirty feet in 
length, by twenty four in breadth, and eighteen 
in height ; every part of it, the floor, the roof, 
the columns which sustained the roof, the altar, 
the crucifix, and several statues were all cut out 
of the solid salt; the chapel was for the use of 
the miners. It has always been said that the 
salt in this mine had the qualities which pro- 
duced magic appearances to an uncommon de- 
gree ; but it is now ascertained that its scenery 
is not more enchanting than that of the mines 
in Cheshire. Gunpowder is now used in the 
Polish as in the English mines; but the manner 
of obtaining the salt at the time of the visit we 
are recording was peculiar, and too ingenious to 
be passed over, even though it be now supersed- 
ed by the more modern and more successful 
mode of blasting. ‘In the first place, the over- 
man, or head-miner, marked the length, breadth 
and thickness of a block he wished to be de- 
tached, the size of which was generally the 
same, namely, about eight feet long, four feet 
wide, and two feet thick. A certain number of 
blocks being marked, the workman began by bor- 
ing a succession of holes on one side from top 
to bottom of the block, the holes being three 
inches deep, and six inches apart. A horizontal 
groove was then cut, half an inch deep, both 
above and below, and, having put into each of 
the holes an iron wedge, all the wedges were 
struck with moderate blows, to drive them into 
the mass; the blows were continued until two 
cracks appeared, one in the direction of the line 
of the holes, and the other along the upper hori- 
zontal line. The block was now loosened and 
ready to fall, and the workmen introduced into 
the crack produced by the driving of the wedges 
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a wooden ruler two or three inches broad 


° ° and, 
on moving it backward and forward on the - ' 


; rack, 
a tearing sound was soon heard, which anyon, 
ed the completion of the work. If proper e, 


had been taken, the block fell unbroker and 
was then divided into three or four parts which 
were shaped into cylinders for the greater ia 
venience of transport. Each workman was able 
to work out four such blocks every day, and +), 
whole number of persons employed in the in. 
varied from twelve hundred to about two thoy: 
sand.” The mine was worked in galleries: a4 
at the time of this visit, these galleries exten 
to at least eight English miles. Since they 
the excavations have become much more extey. 
sive. 

The method of preparing rock-salt is very sj). 
ple, and differs little from that employed iy 
manufacturing salt from springs. The first step 
in the process is, to obtain a proper strength of 
brine, by saturating fresh water with the «I: 
brought from the mine. The brine obtained jp 
a clear state is put into evaporating pans, an 
brought as quickly as possible to a boiling hear, 
when a skin is formed on the surface, consisting 
chiefly of impurities. This skin is taken off, » 
also are the first crystals that are formed, ani 
either thrown aside as useless, or used for avri- 
cultural purposes. The heat is kept at the 
boiling point for eight hours, during which pe- 
riod evaporation is going on—the liquid becom- 
ing gradually reduced, and the salt meanwh le 
is being deposited. When this part of the pro- 
cess is finished, the salt is raked out, put into 
moulds, and placed in a drying stove, where it 
is dried perfectly, and made ready for the mar- 
ket.—Ilarper’s Magazine. 


KENRICK’S EGYPT. 
(Concluded from page 159.) 


In sculpture the summit of manual skill was 
reached. But religion, the mistress and tyraut 
of Egyptian art, prescribed for the images of the 
gods her unalterable and often hideous forms, 
and the rules of an hereditary craft, which fix- 
ed certain proportions for each part of the sta- 
tue, and gave the execution of the several parts to 
several workmen, laid another chain on the ge 
nius of the artist. Painting seems not to have 
advanced beyond the barbarous excellence of 
brilliant colours. Drawing and design were 
monstrous, and the law of perspective and even 
of vision unknown or disregarded. Of music, 
we learn from Plato that it was restricted to cer- 
tain established tunes of approved moral tenden- 
cy, and the wayward Athenian thought all re- 
straint wholesome as he saw that some license W2* 
pernicious. a. 

If we pass to science, we shall find no reason " 
supposing that the advances of modern 7 ; 
were anticipated by the mysterious —_— . 
the Egyptians. Something they must > 
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the Pantheon of Egypt into a conformity with 
that of Greece. The accounts of the later 
Greeks are tainted by their philosophizing and 
mysticising spirit. That the Egyptian theology 
embodied no profound physical or metaphysical 
system is evident from the fact that it was not 
formed at once, but by gradual addition and de- 
velopment, and that it was to the last partly local. 
It appears to have been, like the other religions 
of the Pagan world—of Greece and Italy, of 
Pheenicia and India—a worship of the powers of 
nature represented by great natural objects, such 
as the sun and moon, or by forms bestial or hu- 
man, which were selected as symbolical of their 
attributes. On this groundwork imagination 
wrought, as among the Greeks, though to a less 
extent and in a different way. We cannot tell 
how far the more reflective minds may have ad- 
vanced towards the conception of a single God, 
either independent of, or permeating the material 
world ; but contact with the philosophic Greeks 
in the age of the Ptolemies can hardly have fail- 
ed to lead to some speculations of this kind, and 
the accounts derived from Greek sources of 
Egyptian mysticism, though false of early, were 
no doubt, in part at least, true of later times. 
Amuna or Ammon appears to have been nomi- 
nally the chief of the gods. His attributes are 
to some extent identified with those of the sun ; 
but they are not easily distinguished from the 
attributes of several subordinate deities. His 
ram’s head is still a mystery. Thoth was the 
god of intellect and learning. His representa- 
tives were the ape and the ibis: the former, it is 
supposed, because it approaches nearest in intel- 
lect to man ; the latter, because its black and 
white feather resemble, or may be imagined to 
resemble, writing. The popular divinity was 
Osiris, the god at once of the Nile and the realms 
below. Typhon the scorching wind of the des- 
ert which dries up the waters of the Nile, was 
the antagonist and murderer of Osiris ; and at a 
more advanced stage of religious speculation the 
two may have represented the conflicting powers 
of Good and Evil. Sacrifices were offered for 
the ordinary purposes—to conciliate the favour 
of the gods, to requite their benefits, and to 
avert their wrath. Typhonian, that is, red-haired 
mien were immolated when they fell into the 
hands of the natives, in honour of Osiris, whose 
name is concealed in that of the fabled Busiris. 
That the practice of offering human sacrifice is 
compatible with a high degree of civilization we 
know from the examples of Greece, of Rome, and 
Mexico. There were great gatherings in hon- 
our of the gods, in the nature of pilgrimages or 
holy fairs, which were celebrated with festivity, 
with noisy music, with illuminations, and with 
The religion of the Egyptians must be gather- | license. “There were mysteries, which were not 
ed chiefly from the sculptures and paintings. | in Egypt at least, initiations into anything dif- 
The religious inscriptions and funeral papyri re-| ferent from the popular religion; but merely 
main undecyphered. The account of Herodotus | representations — celebrated amidst nocturnal 
is rendered suspicious by his solicitude to force ' gloom—of the sufferings of Osiris. If strangers 


astronomy to practice astrology, to di- 
ae ‘caliptic, iat to effect the psec | i 
on of the Pyramids. Some knowledge of chem- 
istry is implied in their manufacture of porcelain; 
ame knowledge of physiology, pathology, phar- 
maceutics and surgery, 1 their division of the 
medical art; something of geometry in their 
measurement of land ; and something of mechan- 
ies in their enormous buildings and monuments. 
But their great engines were multitudes of la- 
hourers, aided by such natural expedients as the 
lover, the roller, and the inclined plane, which 
can scarcely be called machines. In other sci- 
ences there is evidence of long and careful obser- 
vation, but nothing to prove an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature. Progress in the medical art 
yas precluded by the necessity of adhering to 
the precepts of the sacred books. Science was 
monopolized by the priests ; and it is said that 
by them the King was regularly sworn to retain 
the old and unintercalated year. The want of 
decimal notation, and the eonsequent clumsiness 
of the system of numeration, would go far to 
preclude the improvement of arithmetic or any 
science into which calculation entered. 

Literature, the Egyptians appear to have had 
none, except of the monumental or sacred kind, 
including under the latter head the sacred books 
of science. But the art of writing was practised by 
them, or at least by the learned part of them, more 
extensively than by any contemporary nation. 
Mr. Kenrick gives us a full history of the inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphics, the key to which was 
first given by the parallel inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphic and Greek found on the famous Rosetta 
stone, and metes to Young and Champollion 
their due shares in that discovery, of which each 
uncandidly claimed the whole. The hieroglyph- 
ies are now known to be of three kinds, all of 
which are generally mingled in the same inscrip- 
tion—the pictorial, the symbolical, and the pho- 
netic. The pictorial hieroglyphic is the simple 
picture of the things signified. Symbolical hiero- 
glyphics are, among others, a crescent for a month, 
the maternal vulture for maternity, the filial vul- 
panser for son, the bee for a people obedient to 
their king, the bull for strength, the ostrich fea- 
ther with its equal filaments for truth, the lotus 
for Upper, and the papyrus for Lower Egypt. 
To these we may add the bird, which denotes a 
cycle of time (in Coptic phanech,) and about 
which, such wild fables were received by the 
credulity of Herodotus and by that of the Fa- 
thers. But the greater part of the hieroglyphics 
are phonetic, like our alphabet, and are being 
lowly and precariously decyphered into the 


words of a language which is identified with the 
ancient form of Coptic. 
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in Egypt underwent painful initiation, it was ini- 
tiation into the knowledge of the priests, and not 
into their mysteries. The Egyptians believed 
in the existence of the soul after death; they 
believed that it would be judged in Amenthe by 
Osiris and his forty-two assessors, before whom 
it was brought by Analis; they had an Elysium 
surrounded by waters, where the Osirian—that 
is, the happy dead—plowed, sowed, reaped, and 
thrashed, as on earth—a singular want of fancy. 
Retributive pains, by fire and steel, are also sup- 
posed to have been detected among the paintings. 
At the same time they held and taught to the 
Greeks the doctrine of metempsychosis. It is 
difficult to reconcile with either of these notions 
their belief that the spirit dwelt in the body so 
long as the body could be rescued from decay, 
and the reason which they gave for bestowing 
such prodigality of labour on their sepulchres— 
that the tomb was man’s eternal home. The 
darkness of uninterpreted hieroglyphics still rests 
to a great extent on the religious creed and prac- 
tices of the Egyptians. But three things we 
think we can discern from the information which 
Mr. Kenrick has collected:—1. That the Egyp- 
tian religion was in all essential respects like the 
other religions of Paganism, and traceable tothe 
same sources ; and consequently that whatever 
may be Egypt’s “place in universal history,” 
she is not likely to assume an extraordinarily 
important place in the history of theology, or to 
affect, in any material respect, our views as to 
the origin of religion. 2. That no connexion is 
to be traced between the religion of the Egyptians 
and the religion of the Hebrews. A more de- 
cided polytheism than that of Egypt cannot be 
imagined. So far from recognizing anything 
like the supremacy of a single Divine Being in 
their theological system, we can scarcely even 
trace anything answering to that primacy of Ju- 
piter which preserves at least a vestige of mono- 
theism in the religion of the Greeks. The rite 
of circumcision which is supposed to have been 
borrowed by one nation from the other, was not 
practised by the Egyptians as a religious cere- 
mony, nor upon the infants, nor universally. 
And it is remarkable that the belief in the con- 
scious existence of the .soul and a retributive 
state after death—a doctrine hardly to be lost 
when once imparted—seems to have been so pro- 
minent in the one faith while it was so much the 
reverse of prominent in the other. 3. That 
there was no connexion between the mythology 
of Egypt and that of Greece. Subtract what is 
common to all polytheistic systems, and what is 
common to all systems of natural religions, and 
absolutely no similarity remains. On the one 
side are forms of human beauty, majesty, and 
paseicc in which the original groundwork of na- 
ture-worship is as much as possible concealed by 
the working of a plastic imagination; on the 
other side are forms bestial or grotesque, feature- 
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in one of its lowest stages. But in every re. = 
in language, in physiognomy, in mind, jn palits 
cal tendencies, in manners, as well as in religion 
the contrariety between the Egyptian and +), 
Athenian is complete. There is nothing on ¢| ; 
other side except the vain pretensions of the 
priests of Thebes, the credulity of Herodoty. 
and the wildest legends of the mythical avo. 
and we are suprised that so strict an ethnolow.. 
as Mr. Kenrick should be inclined to admit even 
the general fact of an Egyptian colonization. 

The most degrading part of the religion of th. 
Egyptians was their animal worship, which they 
carried to a higher pitch than any other pe pl 
not excepting the Hindoos. Almost the whole 
animal and some part of the vegetable kingdom 
enjoyed either a national or a local sanctity. 
Gods it was said grew in the gardens. The 
most cogent reasons of policy and the terrible 
name of Rome failed to save from death the Ro. 
man who had killed a cat. Fancy had first a 
signed to each god his favourites or symbols 
among beasts or plants. Then the beasts and 
plants themselves were reverenced, and at last 
worshipped. Stately avenues of colossal statues, 
magnificent porticoes and columned courtsushered 
the awe-stricken devotee into the sacred presence 
of an ibis or an ape. The highest object of this 
superstition, the bull Apis, was regarded as an 
actual incarnation of Osiris. No rational ac- 
count of such a system can be given. The ser- 
pent cannot have been respected for its utility. 
The ibis cannot have been honoured as the des- 
troyer of the sacred serpent. Nothing divine 
can have been perceived in the beetle or the ape. 
The connexion between the god and the beast, 
was originally the offspring of a grotesque mmagi- 
nation, and priestcraft and the superstitious ten- 
dency of the people did the rest. 

The political constitution of Egypt was based 
on caste. The privileged castes were those of 
the warriors and the priests, who, with the Pha- 
roahs, held in fee all the land of Egypt. The 
Government was an hereditary monarchy. When 
election was necessary, the two privileged castes 
chose from among their own members ; the pec 
ple enjoyed only the right of acclamation. If 
the choice fell on a warrior, he was at once re- 
ceived into the order and initiated into the wis- 
dom of the priests. Legislation was the prero- 
gative of the King; but he was bound to rule 
and judge according to law. He was much in 
the hands of the priests, who imposed strict rules 
upon his life, and by a daily homily made the 
duties and virtues of sovereignty familiar, i 
haps too familiar, to the Royal ear. The priests, 
in fact, were the lords of Egypt. Exclusively 
possessed of science, and even of letters, numer 
ous, wealthy, united, in a single polity, a — 
ed territory and an isolated people, unchec é 
by any literary, philosophical, or foreign infe- 
ence, they must have exercised a domimion un 


less and passionless, exhibiting nature-worship ' rivalled by any priesthood in the history of the 
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orld. The result was a land of temples of dei- 
fad apes and consecrated onions; a literature 
of religious inscriptions and funeral scrolls; a 
Government apparently mild and humane; an 
endaring polity and long internal peace ; an in- 
topse and stubborn nationality ; a civilization 
yonderful but low, which in every depart- 
ment, from the art of government to the art 
of writing, appears to have remained as nearly as 

sible at a fixed point for about 2000 years. 
The mummy, as it is the characteristic product, 
is the fit emblem of ancient Egypt. Yet mate- 
rial happiness appears to have been enjoyed. 
From sports, from caricatures, from the fanciful 
jecorations of their houses, from their use of 
music as a daily recreation, we should judge that 
the Egyptians were not a gloomy people; and 
that their social and political system aimed, 
though imperfectly, at a high standard may be 
inferred from the reverence, however exaggerated, 
yhich was entertained for it by the Greeks.— 
Lon. Ev. Mail. 


WILLIAM RICKMAN. 


The following description of William Rick- 
man’s character, and account of his peaceful 
close, are given by the Friends of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting, England, in their Testimony 
concerning him :— 

“He was a very diligent attender of our meet- 
ings for worship and dicipline, even to a very 
short period previous to his decease, and when 
in so feeble a state of body that his friends 
were apprehensive his strength would scarcely 
enable him to bear the exertion. 

“Though not of a robust constitution, he was 
fayoured with good general health, and was re- 
warkably preserved from the pains and infirmities 
which are the common attendants of the great 
age to which he attained, and for this blessing 
he frequently expressed his thankfulness. He 
was kind and charitable to the poor—a sympa- 
thizing friend and counsellor; and this trait in his 
character was never more conspicuous than in his 
frequent visits to those who were labouring un- 
der affliction, either of body or mind. He was 
greatly redeemed from the love of the world, 
and very earnest not to be entangled with its 
fairs, in order that he might serve Him faith- 
fully who had chosen him to bea soldier in the 
Christian warfare. 

“As our dear friend drew towards the close 
of his long life, his concern for the prosperity of 
the church increased, and his love for his friends 
and good will to every one flowed abundantly; so 
that we may respecting him adopt the language, 
‘The path of the just isas the shining light. 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 

“In the early part of the year 1837, he was 
reatly reduced by an attack of illness; and to 
imself, as well as to his friends, it appeared 
improbable that his feeble frame would struggle 
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through it. At this time, speaking of the un- 
certainty of his continuance, he said, ‘ I desire to 
be entirely resigned to the Divine will. I have 
nothing of my own to trust to—nothing but the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, who died for me 
and all mankind.’ From this illness he recover- 
ed though he never regained his former strength ; 
and towards the summer of 1839 he began ra- 
pidly to decline. 

“To a relative who paid him a visit, he said, 
‘I have been in a very low state, greatly tried 
and tossed for a long time, but this promise was 
brought to my remembrance, and O, the comfort 
it has been and is to me: ‘O thou afflicted, tos- 
sed with tempest, and not comforted, behold, I 
will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires,’ &. The Lord has 
been with me all my life long, from youth to old 
age, and he will not leave me now that gray 
hairs are come upon me. My many sins of 
omission, and commission too, he hath forgiven 
them all. What a poor creature I have been— 
nothing in myself, no, nothing—it is all of mer- 
cy, free grace and mercy.’ 

“For some time previous to his decease, he 
was confined almost wholly to his bed; and his 
weakness was so great, that at times he appeared 
nearly exhausted. At intervals, when refreshed, 
his whole frame seemed animated with new vi- 
gour, the liveliness of his spirit raised him, as it 
were, above himself; and he appeared unable to 
find words to express his sense of love and grati- 
tude to his heavenly Father for the many mer- 
cies of which he was made a partaker. On one 
occasion, he said, ‘O! the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord—it is inexpressible! O, his 
condescension to poor, weak, fallen man !—won- 
derful to think, that the beloved Son of God 
should leave the bosom of the Father, and his 
glory in heaven; that he should take upon him 
our nature, and be made like us in all things, 
sin excepted.’ He then recounted, in order, the 
principal circumstances in the life of our blessed 
Saviour while personally on earth,pausing at inter- 
vals, as if to dwell on the sacred theme, and 
occasionally intermingling prayers and praises. 
He dwelt particularly on his birth, labours, suf- 
ferings, condemnation, crucifixion between two 
thieves ; his burial, resurrection, subsequent con- 
verse with his disciples, and his glorious ascen- 
sion into heaven, where he now sitteth at the 
right hand of God and ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us, concluding with, ‘O the glory of 
that power which was afterwards poured forth 
upon his disciples, when the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together, and that 
power remains the same that ever it was.’ 

‘“ At another time, ‘I am passing away—near- 
ly done with all below—this frail tabernacle will 
ere long be committed to the dust; but if pre- 
served unto the end, I believe that through 
redeeming love and mercy, my soul will mount 
up as on eagle’s wings, and will join that innu- 
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merable company of saints, and angels, and arch- 
angels who surround the throne, there to unite 
with them in ascribing glory, thanksgiving, 
honour, and praise to the Lord God and the 
Lamb for ever and ever. Alleluia !’ 

The following morning, being asked how he had 
passed the night, he said, ‘O, so comfortable, so 
peaceful, so peaceful! The Saviour is very near, 
very precious—he has followed me all my life 
long, and in mercy borne with my backslidings 
and my many transgressions. He was bruised 
for our iniquities, he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions. Q! the love and mercy of the Lord 
to me—they are inexpressible. His condescen- 
sion! I am passing away so gently—my bod 
will soon be in the silent grave ; but I have faith 
to believe there is in me an immortal part, which 
will dwell for ever in the presence of the Lord; 
and I believe that through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, my many short-comings and back- 
slidings, my multiplied transgressions, are for- 
given. Surely goodness and mercy have follow- 
ed me all the days of my life. I do believe that 
a brighter day will dawn upon the church, and 
upon our Society. The earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea, His kingdom shall be exalted, and his 
dominion be over all for ever. 

‘‘ About two weeks previous to his decease, he 
called one of his daughters to him at an early 
hour in the morning, and said to this effect; 
‘What a refreshing sleep I have had !—it has 
felt to me as though.my soul was in heaven. I 
seem to have heard the sound of angels and 
archangels. Thou knowest I have had a severe 
conflict—a low season—but it is very different 
now. What a favour!’ 

“ An evening or two preceding his death, as 
his daughters were by his bedside, he raised him 
self up and said, in a clear audible voice, ‘ Fare- 
well in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.’ 

‘He gradually became weaker, till he gently 
and calmly breathed his last on the 29th of the 
7th month, 1839. His remains were interred at 
Rochester on the First-day following, attended 
to the grave by a large company of Friends, 
many of them from various parts, and also by 
many of his neighbours. 

“He died in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age, was a minister about forty-five years. 

British Friend. 
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had filled many high stations in public life, with 
the greatest honour to himself and advantage to 
the nation, once went to Sir Eardly Wilmot in 
great anger at a real injury that he had received 
from a person high in the political world, which 
he was considering how to resent in the most ef- 
fectual manner. After relating the particulars 
to Sir Eardly, he asked if he did not think it 


would be manly to resent it. 
Kardly, “it would doubtless be man] 
sent it, but it would be godlike to fo 
This the gentleman declared, had such ay 
——— effect a him, that he came a 
another man, and in temper entirely alter.) ¢ 

that in which he went. fe rely altered from 


MANLIKE AND GODLIKE.—A gentleman who 
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The ‘Incidents in the life of John Meshullam,’ 


the closing portion of which is given in the present 
number, furnish a striking illustration of the 
ence which a truly christian spirit exercises even up- 
on those who have very little practical acquaintance 
with it themselves. 
Meshullam was, we need not be surprised if many 
of his opinions were such as an enlightened and 
well-instructed christian could not endorse. Moyin> 
and acting in the midst of an ignorant and super. 
stitious people, we may reasonably apprehend that 
some of the remarkable incidents of his life may 
have been viewed, both by himself and others. 
through a medium which somewhat heightened 


influ. 


Educated and situated as 


their coloring and magnitude. Of the genuine. 
ness, however, of his piety there can be no ra- 
tional doubt; and the narrative affords a pointed 
confirmation of the ancient declaration, When a 
man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him. 





Our readers may perhaps be surprised to find, 
neither in this nor any previous number, any no- 
tice of the late Yearly Meeting at Newgarden, 
North Carolina. As Friends of that Meeting have 
usually printed their minutes, we have been ex- 
pecting to receive a printed copy; but none had 
come to hand when our paper was put to press. 
Should any Friend be kind enough to forward a 
copy to this office, we shall take the usual notice 
of their proceedings. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, 1 
Thorndike, Maine, on the 23d of last month, HeN&y 
D. Earte, of Cranston, R. I.,to Hannan W. Hawkes, 
of Jackson, Me. 


— At Friends’ Meeting, Smithfield, Jeffer- 
son Co., Ohio., on the 21st inst., Ropert Barcts\ 
Lawrence, to Tacey, eldest daughter of Dr. William 
Savery Bates. 





Drep,—On sixth day evening the 25th ult., at the 
residence of her son, near Friendsville, Blount ~e 
Tenn., Saran, relict of Edwin Allen, in the re 
year of her age, for many yearsan Elder of New hie. 
ry monthly Meeting. She was of an —_, 7 
position, and left many friends to mourn her loss ; 











- have the consoling belief that she had en- 
poe aa her day’s work in the day time, and 


chat their loss 1s her gain. 


Drep.—In this city on the 14th inst., in the 70th 
war of his age, Jostan Waite an estimable mem- 
‘or of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. He was 
ong extensively known for his active and efficient 
exertions in the promotion of internal improvements 
». this state, particularly those connected with the 
vavigation of the Lehigh. i 
“Though highly esteemed by a large circle of 
-jonds and acquaintances for his useful and chari- 
nble life; yet the depth of his religious exercises, 
wod his anxiety to be found sitting like Mary atthe 
oot of his Divine Master to hear the gracious words 
‘om his mouth, were fully known, during his life, 
ooly tohimself. His practice of frequent retirement 
«) wait and seek for the renewal of spiritual strength 
was not unknown to his nearest connections; and 
come brief memorials which he left, disclose the 
feelings of his mind, and clearly prove that his reli- 
ance was placed not on works of righteousness, how- 
ever good in themselves, which he had done or 
could do, but on the mercy of God through .Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on 
Sixth day the 13th of 12th month, at 3 o’clock, P. 
M. The Committee on Instruction meet the same 
lay at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School, on 
Seventh day afternoon the 7th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 

Phila., 11 mo. 30th, 1850.—2t. 





THE WESTERN SEWING CIRCLE of Philad., 
in connection with the Committee who superintend 
the Ragged school in Moyamensing, have, during 
the past year, made up and distributed between 
tiveand six hundred garments, principally to child- 
ren and infirm colored persons. 

The School located at the House of Industry in 
Catharine street near Seventh, still continues to 
claim their assistance, the average number of child- 
ren in attendance being about sixty. 

ln addition to this interesting object of care the 
Sewing Cirele have offered their aid to the * Foster 
Home for colored Children,” recently established in 
the southern part of this city; and whilst acknow- 
ialging the kindness of our friends who have here- 
‘olore so liberally supplied the means for thus 
clothing the destitute, we would solicit the continu- 
ed favor of those who have hearts to feel for this 
neglected part of our community. 

Donations either in money or materials for cloth- 
ing, may be sent to Exizapetu Nrcnotson, No. 24 


sath 12th street, or to the Treasurer, Susan H. Loyp, 
193 Filbert street. 





A child living near Cincinnati was recently 
seized by the throat by a large bull dog, and was 
: seriously injured by the brute that her life was 
“espaired of. The dog seized the child so tena- 
ciously, the more he was pounded to make him 
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let go, the harder he held on. The people broke 
the dog’s back, and after inserting a lever in his 
mouth pried his jaws open, and released the suf- 
ferer, but not till her throat was mangled so 
that pieces hung loose.— Evening Dost. 

This cireumstance calls to mind a story which 
I remember reading some years ago, and which 
suggests an expedient that might sometimes be 
adopted with advantage. In the case above 
mentioned, the child could no doubt have been 
more quickly released by it. 

The substance of the story is, that two dogs 
being engaged, one of them had seized the other by 
the throat, and held on so tenaciously that all the 
efforts of a large company to compel him to re- 
lax his grasp were unavailing. At length a young 
man, apparently quite a dandy, came up and 
requested permission to part the dogs ; this was 
given with evident doubt of his skill. But tak- 
ing a snuff box from his pocket, he plied the 
nostrils of the conqueror with a copious charge 
of the titilating dust. The consequence was, 
that he instantly abandoned his gripe, and ran 
off sneezing violently. Eb. 





INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN MESHULLA®M. 
(Concluded from page 152.) 


9. A pious gentleman from England, en rovte 
for India, put up at Meshullam’s hotel some 
weeks. He had two Jewish servants with him, 
who went with him to India. After along time 
these Jews returned with a letter from the gen- 
tleman, desiring Meshullam to receive them into 
his house, and keep them until he should hear 
from him again. He stated that his reason for 
such a request was the state of their minds, 
which he supposed to be much exercised on the 
subject of Christianity. Meshullam received 
them kindly, gave them a room, and fed them 
at his own table. They remained, going out and 
coming in, eating and drinking, not offering to 
assist Meshullam in his many duties, neither 
showing the least concern for their salvation. 
They drank much wine, and found fault with 
their food. At length Meshullam heard that 
they had obtained money for dissipation through 
credit of being with him. He was much tried 
to know his duty, fearing to quench the last 
hope of their conversion, and having great pity 
for them. When they first came they professed 
a desire to go to Damascus, so he conceived the 
= of fulfilling it, after they had remained with 
1im about a year. He hired horses and a guide, 
supplied them with provisions, and had some 
difficulty in getting them peaceably away. After 
they were gone, he went round the city and as- 
certained that they had accumulated a great debt 
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in his name. Every poor person that had sold 
them clothing, shoes, and other necessaries, he 
repaid, but their bills for wine, spirits, ete., he 
declined. He never heard from the gentleman. 
10. Upon one occasion, when he had need of 
a head waiter, an Italian applied for the situation, 
rofessing great experience. Meshullam asked 
fim what religion he professed; he answered, 
“the Roman Catholic.” Meshullam then told 
him to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but he could 
not. Meshullam looked anxiously in his face 
and said, “ Youarea Jew; oh, never be ashamed 
to own your people.” The man then confessed 
that he was an Israelite, and enteredinto service 
with him. The first day showed that he knew 
nothing of serving tables. Meshullam then tried 
him in different positions in his hotel, but found 
him incapable in all. He sent him to his pri- 
vate house, a few steps distant, to see if Mrs. 
Meshullam could do anything with him. She 
ascertained that he had once learned the tailor’s 
trade. She procured cloth, had it cut out, and 
set him about making some clothes for himself, 
as he was most destitute. This occupied him a 
long time ; after which he showed no disposition 
to be useful in any way, and manifested a want 
of all religion. After keeping him through the 
fall and winter, Meshullam strove to rouse his 
energies to seek some employment, to which he 
showed great reluctance. Meshullam then raised 
him a purse of about five pounds himself from 
his visitors, Meshullam adding one pound un- 
known to Mrs. Meshullam, while she at the same 
time gave another without his knowledge. Still 
the poor little man would not go, saying, “‘ What 
can [ do with this money?” and pushed it from 
him. Meshullam at last persuaded him, and 
took horses, and went himself with him to Jaffa, 
and obtained lodgings and employment with a 
tailor for him, and returned home with a happy 
conscience. 
11. A gentleman arrived at his hotel from 
Egypt, by the way of the desert, with the gene- 
attendants, a dragoman, (which is the name 
for an interpreter and agent,) and several mule- 
teers. After the baggage was conveyed to his 
room, the gentleman missed a carpet-bag, contain- 
ing three hundred pounds. He immediately 
called Meshullam and informed him of his loss, 
ani said, ‘‘ It must be the dragoman, who is a 
oung Jew, whom I found in Alexandria.” 
his grieved Meshullam, and he responded, 
‘‘ Have you any reason for this suspicion ?” The 
gentleman could give none. Meshullam then 
offered to take the affair into his own hands. He 
went out and questioned the Jew, whom he found 
to be an interesting youth, who solemnly asser- 
ted his innocence. He sought and interrogated 
the muleteers ; being dissatisfied with their an- 
swers, he took them before the Pasha. After 
some examination, the whip was applied to one, 
who seemed the most confused, who, after a few 
strokes, confessed that he had secreted it in a 
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village, a few miles back ; from whence 
lam sent and recovered it. Meshullam 
bag to the gentleman, and seriously 
him for so carelessly injuring the repu 
one who had no other support. He 
the youth aside, and asked him why he | 
chosen an occupation so liable to disrepute, The 
young man replied that he had no otherresoyps. 
Meshullam, perceiving that he was intelligent 
and feeling a great pity for him, said, «| ,., ; 
will leave this service, you are welcome to remain 
with me until the Lord shall provide some beu,, 
way.” This kind offer the youth gladly accep. 
ted. He engaged with Meshullam at liberal 
wages, and remained some time in his employ. 
His mind became interested and awakened, ay 
he received the faith of Jesus Christ. Meshy). 
lam, perceiving that he possessed considera): 

talent, was successful in interesting several friend: 

in England in his behalf, who sent for him and 

placed him at school, and then at college, where 

he well improved his opportunities. He is pow 

_ travelling missionary among his brethren in the 

Jast. 

12. While Meshullam resided in Tunis, a Jew 
was unjustly cast into prison, with no hope of 
liberation, as he had no friend to be security for 
him. Meshullam accidentally heard of it, and 
though he must hazard much, he determined to 
procure his release, as the confinement was such 
as to endanger life. With considerable dificulty 
he effected it, and the Jew fora time seemed 
very grateful. He often visited Meshullam, aud 
at length became attached to Mrs. Meshullam’s 
female domestic, whom they had brought with 
them there. They were married, commenced 
housekeeping, and had two children. Meanwhile 
the Jew occupied himself in pawnbroking, and 
dealt with great injustice and extortion. For 
this, Mr. and Mrs. Meshullam often faithfully 
reproved him. The more hardened the Jew be- 
came in his course, the more strict and legal he 
was in every outward observance of the Jewish 
ritual, which greatly surprised Meshullam. One 
night, when he was absent from home, some of 
the inhabitants who had been defrauded, broke 
into the house of the Jew, and murdered his wife 
and children. In the greatest agony of soul he 
came to tell Meshullam, and when Mrs. Meshul- 
lam strove to improve the opportunity to per- 
suade him to alter his ways, supposing his aflle- 
tions had come in judgement upon him, he cried 
out, “Oh no, no, notfor that alone ; but it 1s be- 
cause I have read the New Testament, and have 
been convinced that Jesus is our Messiah, and 
yet have not confessed him!” After deep Pe 
tance he obtained forgiveness, and by 2 bum le 
and consistent life afterward, proved his sincere 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, which was more 
and more confirmed by the Jove and testimony of 
Meshullam. : as 

13. Another poor Jew, in Jerusalem, W' 
ivi ich Mussulman, who 
living near the house of a ric 


ones 
Meshy). 
took the 
repr: iV ed 
tation f 
then took 
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ery opportunity to beat and oppress , same character which came to my knowledge 
tN ee hay Mesbullam happened to pass by, | while residing with him at Bethlehem and at 
at witnessed the sufferings of his poor brother. | Jerusalem. Upon one occasion some English 
ie immediately interfered, andasked, ‘Why do | travellers obtained for him the appointment of 


is poor man? What evil hath he| Consul at Jaffa, which he declined. At another 


ou abuse th . ° ; ¢ 
! ne?” And added that he would complain to| time he was offered a considerable salary, in 
4 f he should repeat such conduct. | connection with the mission as general inter- 


the Pasha i e . . 
Jew, with the greatest earnestness, entrea- preter; but he still chooses to labor on im this 


od Meshullam to desist, saying, “I am a poor humble way, and trust alone in God. 
Jow, and the time of our deliverance is not yet _ 
ome; God is angry with us, and I would} Holiness is the essence of salvation, and can 
oaticntly suffer all His righteous displeasure.” | come from no other thana living source, through 
\{eshullam told me this to illustrate the faith and | the operation of faith on a believing mind. This 
jumility of some of the poor. net ieagie bible truly declares ; but can no more convey 
Some few years since, when the English mis- | to us per se, than the picture of a man, however 
jon were about erecting their church on Mount | exactly drawn, can give us a knowledge of his 
Zion, they were about to remove some forty feet | voice, dispositions, and temper; though it may 
¢debris, or rubbish, so as to place the founda- | help us to distinguish him from others, when he 
ons sure upon the rock. To do this, they | appears. It would, therefore, be absurd for a 
must need many common laborers. Meshullam | person possessing the picture, from that circum- 
applied to them to employ the poor Jews, who | stance only, to boast of an acquaintance with the 
vere in such perishing need. Many had repor- original, especially if it excited no desire to be- 
wd and believed the scandal, that the Jews in | come actually acquainted with him.— Dillwyn. 
Jerusalem would not do servile labor, evenif they 
bad employment, which report has closed the LIFE OF AN INSECT. 
heartsof many professing Christians against them. The attachment of certain insects to their eggs 
This objection was now made, but Meshullam | is a novel subject, for in general these creatures 
insisted on the experiment. After some hesita- | display little of the solicitude of the hen. Some 
tion, they were employed, and, to the surprise of observations made by M. Bonnet the naturalist 
every one, several hundred more than were needed | are very curious : —‘ The insect upon which his 
fered themselves for a small pittance per day. | observations were made was the spider, so com- 
Veshullam was, however, finally disappointed in | monly found on turning up a log of wood in 
tis kind design, for they could not work on the | the fields, or a clod of earth. She carries her 
Sabbath, (the seventh day,) neither on their | eggs about with her in a little round white pouch 
fast days. So the architect, after using them | of silk attached to her body. Well has it been 
while, dismissed them and employed the Arabs. | said, “Never miser clung to his treasure with 
This case isonly mentioned to refute the common | more tenacious solicitude than this spider to her 
idea of the indolence of the Jews. bag. Though apparently a considerable encum- 
A gentleman from Europe, who is an Israelite | brance, she carries it with her every where.” 
if great wealth, and feels a kind regard for the| M. Bonnet found that he could not beat away 
sate of the poor Jews in Jerusalem, visited | the affectionate creature from her treasure, and 
them last summer and contributed largely to- | on forcibly removing it from her, she instantly 
wards their relief. He had numerous travelling | lost her ferocious aspect, and became tame. In 
ittendants, and one, a Christian gentleman of this emergency she stops to look around her, 
ome distinction, lodged at Meshullam’s hotel. | and begins to walk at a slow pace, and searches 
lt seemed to be the object of his benevolent | diligently for her lost treasure, nor will she fly if 
ratron, if possible, to commence some establish- | threatened by the bystander. If, however, out of 
nent, or make an arrangement for the employ- compassion the bag is restored to her, she darts 
nent and support of the distressed poor among forward, catches it up with all the intensity of a 
a people. In looking round in vain for a capa- | mother’s love, and runs away with it as fast as 
tleand proper agent, and some plan of relief, | possible to some secret place, where she may 
that such an agent, with his means, would car- again have the opportunity of attaching it to her 
yout with success, his discerning mind could | body. In order to put this insect’s affection for 
only see Meshullam, whose constant kindness and | her eggs to a test, M. Bonnet threw a spider 
ud to the Jews had reached his notice. He | with on bag into the den of a ferocious insect 
Cereiare sent proposals to Meshullam by this | called an ant-lion, who lurks at the bottom, like 
Christian, that if he would return to the faith | the Giant in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” waiting 
se fathers, and take charge of the work, he for poor insect travelers to drop into the pit 
ould make him a fortune, and he who promised | which it forms, and then rushing out, devours 
we abundantly able to perform. Meshullam | them. The spider endeavoured to escape, and 
calmly replied : “Tell Sir , that I have | was eagerly mounting the sides of the pit, when 
uade my fortune by embracing Jesus Christ.” I again tumbled her to the bottom, and the ant- 
ese are only a few of many incidents of the ! lion, more nimble than the first time, seized the 
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bag of eggs with his jaws, and attempted to drag 
it under the sand. The spider, on the other 
hand, made the most strenuous efforts to keep 
her hold, and struggled hard to defeat the aim 
of the concealed depredator ; but the gum which 
fastened her bag not being caleulated to with- 
stand such violence, at length gave way, and 
the ant-lion was about to carry off the prize in 
triumph. The spider, however, instantly regain- 
ed it with her jaws, and redoubled her efforts to 
snatch the bag from the enemy; but her efforts 
were vain, for the ant-lion being the stronger, 
succeeded in dragging it under the sand. The 
unfortunate mother, now robbed of her eggs, 
might at least have saved her own life, as she 
could easily have escaped out of the pitfall ; but, 
wonderful to tell, she chose rather to be buried 
alive along with her eggs. As the sand con- 
cealed from my view what was passing below, I 
laid hold of the spider, leaving the bag in the 
power of the ant-lion. But the affectionate 
mother, deprived of her bag, would not quit the 
spot where she had lost it, though I repeatedly 
— her with a twig. Life itself seemed to 

ave become a burden to her since all her hopes 
and pleasures were gone for ever. 

The eyes of insects afford the subject of a 
curious notice. Insects are also furnished with 
a contrivance by which they can see objects ata 
little distance, and objects at a great distance—it 
may be said at the same time; which is more 
than can be strictly said of ourselves. In men 
and animals there is a very exquisite apparatus 
arranged within the eye, by means of which it 
can accommodate itself to objects close at hand, 
or again to others at the greatest distance. We 
can see atone momenta pin at our feet, and at the 
next the summit of a hill some thirty or forty 
miles off. Now the laws of light are such that 
to effect this properly, we must have some appa- 
ratus to arrange its focal capacity, so as to receive 
and concentrate the lines of light proceeding 
from such different points as the distance of a 
a few inches and that of many miles. What 
this apparatus may be is not as yet satisfactorily 
determined. But in insects the same result is 
obtained by a very curious provision. Some of 
their eyes are short-sighted, and some long-sighted. 
The simple eyes are supposed by Professor Mil- 
ler, to be the short-sighted eyes, and the compound 
eyes the long-sighted ones. 

The number of compound eyes in insects 
does not often exceed two, these being made up, 
it will not be forgotten, by multitudes of single 
a But in afew, whose habits require that 
they should be endowed with extraordinary means 
of vision, there are as many as four. If the 
reader would betake himself to the brook-side 
and creep noiselessly along its margin some sum- 
mer afternoon, until he comes toa quiet glassy 

l where the water seems to have forgotten 
itself, and fallen asleep—so still, so silent, and 
so smooth does it lie, reflecting all the lustre of 
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the deep-blue sky overhead—he will cyrsy: 
dancing-party of insects busy waltzing at pets 
derful rate, now skimming hither, now ch 0M 
across the glassy pavement on which they ae 
now joining together and wheeling seal a 
round ; and again as the kingfisher comos flats = 
ing down the river, as though on some errand if 
immense importance, breaking up their par. 
and flying into a thousand holes and ene ze 
wait until all is quiet. Let him exercise. }, 
activity and patience, and catch one of tho, 
giddy insects, which are known to entomoloo 
by the name of the Gyrinus Natator, and jy 
will have a good example of an insect provided 
with four compound eyes, so that it can see » 
only before and behind, but upward into the d-y 
and downward into the clear cool waters 
whose surface its happy life is spent. Some jp. 
sects like Cyclops of old, are furnished only wit) 
one eye; aud some, it is said, are quite blind— 
creatures who never feel the blessed influenoos 
of the pleasant sunlight. Like the simple eyes, 
the compound eyes are sometimes fixed on the 
end of a little footstalk, so as to give the insect 
somewhat the appearance of being furnished with 
a pair of opera-glasses or short telescopes. 
Réaumur, in order to discover by which of its 
eyes the ‘bee finds its way home, covered the 
compound eyes of some of these insects with an 
opaque varnish, and then liberated them very 
near the hive. But they could not find their 
way, and when he threw them up into the sir, 
they continued to soar till they passed out of 
sight. The same is the case with the crow when 
his eyes are covered with a paper bonnet. He 
flies upwards till his strength is exhausted, and 
then drops upon the earth. 

The fact that insects breathe is proved byan 
experiment made by our author himself :—a spi- 
der and a fly were put into a glass jar, the mouth 
of which was closed all but a hole, by which a 
tube was admitted. The tube was then connect- 
ed with a pipe by which a supply of common 
coal-gas was poured into the jar, and when it 
was considered to be full of gas, and that all the 
air had been displaced, the tube was closed, and 
the insects left ens up in an atmosphere of gas. 
Tn a few seconds both became very uneasy, the 
fly more particularly so; and in a few seconds 
more the fly began to agitate itself, to buz against 
the sides of the glass, and to tumble over i the 
most extraordinary manner: the spider ran hur- 
riedly about, as if astonished, and not knowing 
what to make of his new position ; but present) 
he became very quiet, and, turned on his back, 
looked as if dead. For a minute or two the fly, 
which was a large active flesh fly, continued its 
noisy evolutions, dashing itself, as if intoxioet 
on every side of its transparent prison. At lengt " 
as if exhausted, it lay on its back, its limbs oma 
lysed, but the wings still moving with cies 
rapidity, and causing it to spin round inthe —y 
singular manner. Ultimately it too became W 
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motion. After the lapse of about ten min-) THE EFFECTS OF SIXTEEN YEARS OF FREEDOM 
ses, fresh air Was gradually let ae jar, - ON A SLAVE COLONY. 

became nn eee Sr esinuete been The N. Y. Courier makes the following an- 
twth these 12 aad ieedlinn Deals to nouncement, which, barring the compliments, is 
ss it were, in the very Y Eke Mead dslicht | Correct and true. The book in question will be 
fe agai. Twitchings of their im _anenge published on Thursday, the 24th inst.—™ 
“gvulsive movements, were the first indications ay ny BY, he SStN INSt.—-sVew 
f returning activity ; and in a few minutes more . a 

wth insects NOW placed in a perfectly pure atmos- W e understand that Mr. Putnam has in press 
‘here, were as lively as before the experiment, and will publish on the 19th instant, a duodeci- 
‘od were allowed to make their escape into the | ™0 volume entitled “Jamaica in 1850, or the 
: Effects of sixteen years of Freedom on a Slave 


yen air. With other insects the same effects . 
were produced by saturating a piece of blotting Colony,” by John Bigelow, Esq. Mr. Bigelow 
is, and has been for the last year or two, one 


syer with ether, and dropping it into the jar 
eh one immediately ae over. In an of the editors of the Evening Post, and the read- 
other experiments the newly-dicovered power- ers of that paper do not need to be told that he 
‘| fuid chloroform, by means of which the oper- | 8 @ man of strong and clear opinions upon top- 
ssions of surgery are performed without pain, was | i¢s of general interest, and that he maintains them 
auployed; and it was remarkable to notice how with great ability. He is one of the ablest 
wuickly the insects were overpowered with the | !ewspaper writers in the country ;—and we 
sapour of this potent liquid. In no instance was | mean by that qualifying expression, that he 
writes with great force and vigor and with a 


jeath produced by the gas or vapors em- 3 £ ee | 
soyed. peculiar facility of enlisting attention and carry- 
jtearing insects in hothouses, and hatching | !™g conviction to the mind. Successful news- 
‘hem by artificial means, may seem a useless | Paper writing is, in many respects, the best kind 
vaste of ingenuity ; but some species of larvee, as | Of Writing,—for it requires not only strength, 
erviceable as the silkworm, may be discovered, | but skill to use it. Mr. Bigelow has both in a 
ud which produce only one generation in the | remarkable degree; and both are very well ex- 
hibited in this series of letters, many of which 


yar. Reaumur reared a number of pupze into 3 y 
\utterflies in the depth of winter, by transfer- have already been given to the public through 
the Evening Post. These, however, have been re- 


rng them to the Royal Conservatories, which | 
vere always carefully heated; and he then con-| Written and many others have been added, which 
have never yet appeared in print. 


wived the idea of hatching pupee under a hen! ye A 

He procured some hollow glass balls, which he The condition of Jamaica, and the effect on 

bal caused to be made as nearly as possible her prosperity, of the emancipation of her slaves 

‘milar in size and shape to the eggs themselves. have excited very general attention, and conflict- 

Into these, by an opening at one end, he intro- | 9g Views prevail in regard to them. They 
are subjects which are daily acquiring new 


iueed seven or eight pups, and stopped the | ¢ 7 
wouth up with a cork, but so as to allow a free | !nterest for American readers, and there is 
munication with the external air by paring off a | ® growing disposition in the public mind to 
jieee from the side of the cork. Thus prepared, he read sound and intelligent views in regard to 
put the glass egg, together with the others, in them. Mr. Bigelow's work, will, we are confi- 
the nest. The hen was a little more sensible | dent, have peculiar claims upon public favour. 
than Réaumur had given her credit for; and Without being the least fanatical in his feelings 
though she did not thrust the egg out of her | OT over sanguine in his temperament, he looks 
ust, she removed it to the outside, where she | #lways with most satisfaction upon the encourag- 
ms 80 obliging as to permit it to remain ; and as | Ing aspect of current events, and always evinces 
it was here just as warm as if it had been in the | Sympathy with those who are struggling for ad- 

vancement. In the following brief extract he 


eutre of the eggs, Réaumur did not attempt to 
yt y sets forth the causes of the present prostrate 


interfere with arrangements. A great deal le fp 
if moisture arose from iL bodies of pa pape, condition of the Island, and indicates the general 
character of the remedy: - 


wd condensed lik 
ensed like dew on the sides of the glass, First.—The degradation of labor, in conse- 


tut after a day or two this disappeared. The : ; 

reader may be anxious to learn the result of this | ence of the yet comparatively recent existence 

‘aperiment. It was equally successful—indeed of negro slavery, by which the white population 

*¥as more so than the preceding—for in the | 47° excluded from — ye of 

wternoon of th : _| productive industry, and a tone of public opmion 
a en ae is begotten, calculated to discourage, rather than 


ty was se ithin hi j t 
ae ee ne to promote industry among the people of colour. 
Second.—Nine-tenths of the improved land was 


re, — appeared of the eight pupz, and 

Oe t 

ken » eee eens owned by absentees—which implies unskilfal 
tillage; an extra expense on an average of three 
thousand dollars a year to each estate for attor- 
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neys, agents and overseers ; great improvidence 
in the management of the properties, and few or 
no labor-saving improvements. 

Third. —The estates under culture were all 
mortgaged for more than they were worth, when 
the emancipation bill passed. That measure in- 
creased the embarrassment of the residents, made 
them the easy prey of their non-resident credi- 
tors, and left them without means or capital to 
conduct the cultivation of the land with profit or 
even with economy. 

Fourth.—The magnitude of the estates and the 
principles upon which they have been cultivated 
prevent the free circulation of real property, tend 
to accumulate the land in the hands of a few, to 
exterminate the middle classes of men with little 
or no capital, and to beget a constant and unnatu- 
ral antagonism between capital and labour. 

These causes, in my judgment, would have 
conducted Jamaica to inevitable ruin, had the 
tariff laws never been altered nor the slaves been 
set at liberty. 

But the question arises, is this state of things 
to be perpetual, or where or how is it to termi- 
nate? I answer that it must continue until the 
land gets into the hands of people who are not 
ashamed to tillit. So long as it is held by Eng- 
glish landlords, it will doubtless continue to de- 
preciate in value. I say this with all possible 
respect for the proprietary class here, many of 
whom I know, and greatly esteem. It will con- 
tinue to depreciate in their hands, I say, because 
they will not cultivate it personally, nor can they 
command the capital, fidelity and skill necessary 
to cultivate it with profit byagents. It will con- 
tinue to depreciate until the landholders will con- 
sent to sell small fragments of their estates to 
the poorer classes who are willing to work the 
land with their own hands. 





WILL OF THE LATE JOSIAH WHITE. 


Since the obituary respecting our valuable friend 
Josiah White, which appears in another column, 
was written, the subjoined notice of his bequests 
has appeared in some of the public papers. As 
many of our distant readers, who seldom see the 
common papers of this elty, will no doubt feel an 
interest in these bequests, we insert the notice as 
we find it in the N. A. and U. S. Gazette of the 
26th inst. It is known that our deceased friend, 
attended the late Yearly Meeting of Indiana, and it 
is understood that he made it his business while 
there, to collect such information as would facili- 
tate the application of his bounty to the best ad- 
vantage. Itis not improbable that his sickness 
and death, occurring so soon after his return, may 
have left his plans in an imperfect state. 


The will of the late Josiah White, for many 
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divine blessing, be his 
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years President of the Lebigh Coal 

tion Company, has just bee 

an a the Register of Wills. 
e deceased makes bequest 

public institutions, as tolled ee 

To the Association of the Colored 0 
ciety of the City and County of Philadelphia, 109 
shares of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation &,,.. 

To the House of Refuge of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, for Whites and Coloun . 
100 shares to each, of the said stock of the % 
high Coal and Navigation Company. : 

To the Coloured House of Industry, now ¢ 
Catharine and Seventh streets, Moyamensing 
which W. J. Mullen is the principal, 100 shen 
of said stock. . 

“I also give for the support of a Schoo 
Schools in Liberia, in itn. such as “ ve 
said daughters, Hannah and Rebecea, shial] desic. 
nate, the income of 100 shares of said stock of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. * * * 

“Tnasmuch as it hath pleased the Lord to pros. 
per me in the things of this world, so as to be 
able to return the estate given me by my fami- 
lies above other legacies, to Institutions, and to 
appropriate to my beloved children, including 
the amount they will receive from their mother 
my beloved wife, as much perhaps as will be of 
any advantage and use to them, and an adiition 
sufficient to begin and perpetuate a manual labor 
school, or two schools, in the free States of the 
West, for poor children, white, colored and In- 
dian, as many as the annual product of the land 
I propose to buy will support—such as have not 
the means to procure schooling, board and cloth- 
ing themselves, for a time and conditions I may 
hereafter direct. 

“ My design and intent being not so much a 
Literary Institution, or Education, (however 
valuable this may be to them) as a spiritual edu- 
cation ; such an education as a religious Friend, 
a Quaker professing and being of the same re- 
ligious faith and doctrine and life as our ances- 
tors, George Fox, Robert Barclay, and William 
Penn had professed, and would, under the fear 
of the Lord, feel it their religious duty io give 
- their own children, had they an opportunity to 

0 80. 

‘‘ Believing that such a religious education, 
strictly mantained from the early age of six to 
nine years, and kept up to from 15 to 21 years 
of age, would, under the blessing of our Saviour 
and Redeemer, who did so much and also died 
for man, be a blessing to many through life, 
whatever may be their change of circumstances, 
and may by the Divine blessing be instrumen- 
tal in leading many souls to Christ—and thus 
this or these schools may be useful to numbers 
in this world, through many ages. ‘ 

“ And in proportion as this World is of less 
importance to the next world, so I hope, and sol 
fervently pray, that these schools will, under the 
great instruments, through 
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be present and after ages, in adding souls to him 
his glorious world to come. 

ms (nd to have my intentions and desires carried 
oat as above expressed, I do hereby give and de- 
«e to Two Manual Labor Schools, to be located 
- the Free States inthe West, the sum of Twen- 
» Thousand Dollars to each of said two schools; 
snd to prevent all embarrassment to my Execu- 
trices and Executors, I do hereby direct that 
ghatever portion of the said $20,000 shall re- 
nain unappropriated at my decease, of the said 
mor sums, that all such deficiencies may be 
made up by a Transfer of Morgtage Loan of the 
{ehigh Coal and Navigation Company at par, 
snd Lehigh Crane Iron Company stock at $190 
, share, as my said Executrices and Executors 
may elect. ; 

And I do hereby direct that the land for these 
shools be bought where I now am in negotiation 
to purchase, if they can be, viz: a tract one 
and a half miles square in Iowa, near Salem, 
anda tract of two miles square in the Indian re 
wrve, Indiana; and if these tracts cannot be 
bought, to buy as near to them in point of quan- 
tity, quality, price and healthiness as can be ac- 
complished, so that not exeeeding one half of 
the sum of $20,000 allowed to each place be 
laid out in the land and its improvements ; and 
the other half in the buildings necessary. 

“And to have the care and management of said 
hools, itis my desire that the yearly meeting of 
Friends or Quakers, of which I am in unity in 
Jndiana, and if that becomes divided, as is now 
proposed, that the yearly meeting nearest each 
location of the schools take charge of them by a 
committee, as Westown School is now managed 
by the yearly meeting at Philadelphia. 

“And to give further security to the perma- 
nency of the schools, it is my desire that they be 
incorporated by a law from each State in which 
they may be located, as early as convenient; and 
further, I order and direct that the condition of 
the grant of land and improvements referred to 
for each school, is that, in no case, or under any 
areumstance, is the fee simple in the schools 
granted soas to subject any of the said land and 
improvements to be ever sold, or in any way em- 
barrassed or accountable for any debt the institu- 
tion, or those having charge of the institution, 
or either of them may engage in; so that the 
aunual income from the estate of the School for 


tach year be only accountable for its debts for 
that year.” 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


The following description of the successful 
manufacture of steel, at prices which compete 
with the English article, and in quality superior 
‘ some purposes, is from the Journal of Com- 
uerce. It shows what a union of energy, econo- 
uy, Judgment and enterprise may effect in diffi- 
cult and expensive branches of manufacture, 
"et without the aid of Government protection. 
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Steel is an article that enters into the compo- 
sition of the implements, or the materials, or 
both of almost every useful occupation. Its in- 
strumentality is every where conspicuous. Yet, 
there is scarcely an essential of National supply 
in which the American people are more deficient. 
To supply our wants, we must needs resort to 
the markets of the English, and they to the ore- 
beds of Sweden or Russia. From native iron, 
they manufacture comparatively little steel. 
With the exception of the Ulverstone charcoal- 
iron, no bars are manufactured in Great Britain 
capable of conversion into steel, at all approach- 
ing in quality that from the Madras, Swedish 
and Russian irons, so largely imported for the 
purpose. Yet we, with a great variety of mag- 
netic ores embosomed within our own cliffs, some 
of them fully equal to the best Swedish, have, 
until very recently failed to compete successfully 
in our own market with the imported article. 
Various attempts had been made, but without 
success until the establishment of the Adirondae 
Steel Works in Jersey City. Although these 
works are comparatively in their infancy, having 
been in operation only since January of last year, 
the article produced is preferred, at the same price 
for many purposes, to the best English cast steel. 
Following up a suggestion, received while exam- 
ining some specimens from these works, exhibi- 
ting at the Fair of the American Institute, 
we have recently visited them, and are con- 
sequently enabled to speak of them from person- 
al observation. 


The ore used, is procured from Essex county 


in this State, at the sources of the Hudson, at 
an altitude of 5,000 feet, among the Adirondac 
Mountains, and about fifty miles West from 
Lake Champlain. Large expenditures have been 
made by the proprietors, Archibald McIntyre, of 
Albany, Archibald Robertson, of Philadelphia, 
and the late David Henderson, of Jersey City, 
for the purpose of developing the immense mine- 
ral reconrces of that region. The quantity ex- 
posed is greater than can be consumed for cen- 
turies, and is worked like an ordinary granite 
quarry. A valuable water power was obtained 
by pane up the embrochures of one or two 
al 


of the small lakes with which that section of 
country abounds, and blast and puddling furna- 
ees erected, and heavy trip hammers. A new 
furnace is at this time in process of erection, to 
meet the increasing demand for accommodation. 
The ore is here converted into bar iron and trans- 
ported to the Company’s works in Jersey City, 
to be manufactured into steel. Its adaptedness 
to the purpose were ascertained by Joseph Dix- 
on Esq., of Jersey City, after a protracted series 
of experiments made with reference to that ob- 
ject. He also succeeded in the use of anthracite— 
supposed by experienced English manufacturers 
impossible—and then applied himself to the 
manufacture of black-lead crucibles possessing 
sufficiently powerful refractory qualities to with- 
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stand the heat of anthracite furnaces. In this 
too he was successful, and his pots are now in 
use in England and elsewhere, by the first arti- 
sans. As the result of all this, the Adirondac 
Jompany set about building furnaces, Xc., in 
Jersey City, under his direction, at an outlay of 
not far from $150,000. In these, the steel is 
broken into small pieces, and put into sixteen 
crucibles of a capacity of forty to sixty pounds, 
which are placed in as many small furnaces whose 
tops are even with the surface of the floor. After 
the lapse of two nours their molten contents are 
poured into moulds, of various sizes. The 
steel is then readily drawn out upon being re- 
heated, under heavy hammers, into bars of any 
desired shape or size. Ordinarily, four heats are 
obtained from these furnaces, daily. The English 
procure three per day with difficulty. The steel 
thus manufactured is now largely in demand, 
and its superior qualities are abundantly testified 
to by the proprietors of the Novelty Works, by 
T. F. Secor and Co., and many others. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamer Niagara arrived at New York on 
the 22d inst., bringing European news to the 9th. 

Enetano.—Thoa English papers contain a letter 
from Lord John Russel to the Bishop of Durham ex- 
pressing in strong terms his indignation at the * late 
aygressions of the Pope on Protestantism.’ He says, 
‘There is an assumption of power in all the docu- 
ments which have come from Rome—a pretension to 
supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim 
to sole and undivided sway, which is inconsistent 
with the Queen's supremacy, with the rights of our 
bishops and clergy, with the spiritual independence 
of the nation, as asserted even in Roman Catholic 
times. 

‘‘T confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to 
my indignation. 

“Even if it shall appear that the ministers and ser- 
vants of the Pope in this country have not trans- 
gressed the law, [ feel persuaded that we are strong 
enough to repel any outward attacks. The liberty 
of Protestantism has been enjoyed too long in Eng- 
land to allow of any successful attempts to imposea 
foreign yoke upon our minds and consciences. No 
foreign prince or potentate will be permitted to fast- 
en his fetters upon a nation which has so longand so 
nobly vindicated its right to freedom of opinion, 
civil, political and religious.” 

He declares that he believes the chief danger to 
Protestantism in England arises from the prevalence 
of Puseyite doctrines and the sanction given to them 
by many clergymen of the Established Church. 

It appears that many of the aristocracy have be- 
come alarmed in consequence of the late Papal ag- 
zressions, and that a number of titled persons who 

ve been in the habit of attending the principal 
Puseyite churches at the West-end, have determined 
to absent themselves therefrom in future. 

Hesse Casset.—Lieut. General Von Radowitz, 
Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs has addressed 
a note to the Regency at Kiel, offering the mediation 
of the Prussian government between the beligerents. 
Late accounts state that the army of Hese Cassel has 
been dissolved with a view to its re-organization. 
Until the completion of this work, federal troops of 
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SwitzeRLanD—Religious disputes are running 
very high in Switzerland. The same spirit of pyo. 


selytism which has induced the Court o! tt 
attempt the establishment of a Catholic hierarchy 
in England, is at work in all the countries of Evrone 
containing a mixed Protestant and Catholic pop la. 
tion, but in no place has it shown itself more b ide 
ly than in Switzerland. where it is encouraced by thy 
High Church party in France with an ardor which 
they would not venture to display in their own 
country. 


Domestic.—CaLIFoRNIA.—Since our last 


steamers “ Crescent City” and “Ohio” have arrived 
from Chagres, bringing dates from San Francisco 
to the 16th of Tenth month. The news of the ad- 
mission of California into the Union had created 
universal satisfaction. The news from the overland 
emigrants is most distressing. It was estimated 
that at least 20,000 emigrants were beyond the 
Desert, on their way to California, a large portion 
of whom were entirely destitute of provisions. The 
cholera had broken out among them and was carry- 
ing them off with fearful rapidity. 

The advices from Panama state that a revolution 
had been attempted there, but was suppressed. The 
health of the Isthmus was good. 

The Nashville Convention adjourned on the 18h 
inst., after adopting a preamble and resolutions, re- 
ported by a standing committee. A number oi 
imaginary grievances were portrayed, and various 
measures are proposed, none of which are likely to 
be adopted or even attempted. The small inte- 
rest in the measures of this convention, which 
was felt even by the citizens of the South, is clearly 
indicated by the numbers in attendance, amounting 
—_ to ninety-five, including spectators. 

he Pittsburg Gazette says that several hundred 
more laborers may find employment on the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, the eastern division 0! 
which it is determined to complete next year, $0 2s 
to put Pittsburg in railroad connection with Cleave- 
land, Columbus and Cincinnati. Several sections 
are already completed. ; 

The cholera prevails fearfully in Jamaica. The 
deaths at Kingston from this disease are report 
to be 250 per week, and the mortality in other parts 
of the island are proportionately great. 








